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\ Ordain in all the seeker’s mind 
Of eager, trusting youth, 


’ That hurries forth each morn to find 
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» And grace in every fact. 
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oe BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 
ic ot) NATURE had been very 


ho houses for the spring ten- 
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If by good government I could 


hearts, that would be the statue for 
me. Czar Perrer III. 


On, not to one, but all, our God, 

Grant ordination free 

To heights of life as yet untrod, 
And nobler ministry ; 


To tenderer words, to manlier deeds, 
‘ To wills set fast in right, 
To heart-beats rhymed to others’ 


if 


‘To sweetness and to light. 


\ New manna-falls of truth; 


And knows thy skies are brightening 
far 
For every holy act, 
Sees goodness in all things that are 


tr 


} 


_ Ordain-the prophet-heart that takes 
Lone sides with outcast worth; 
_ Ordain the helping hand that makes 
' A dawn of heaven on earth. 
; W. C. Gannett. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TENANTS OF APPLE- 
TREE MANSION. 


busy fixing up the orchard 


THE CHRIST-CHILD.— E. MUNIER. 


hidden by the pink and white blos- 
soms of Apple-tree Mansion. 

Mrs. Robin Redbreast had only 
been settled a few days in her new 
home, when Mrs. Jennie Wren came 
to select rooms in the same big tree- 
house. Way up in the attic she 
went. “Because neighbors are few 
there,” she said, “and my babies 
will not learn so many ugly tricks.” 

What a sweet little song she sang, 
as in company with Papa Wren she 
gathered tiny sticks, picking up the 
long silvery hairs old White-face 
had shaken from his tail, to bind 
them together! Feathers and wool, 
dried moss and bunches of hair, noth- 
ing soft seemed to come amiss; and 
at last the atom of a home nestled 
under its canopy of blossoms, ready 
for the new tenants. 

Mr. Golden Robin now arrived on 
the scene. He chose the third story. 
He was a very fussy fellow, and must 
fly up and down, taking views from 
every point of the compass, till he 
found a three-pronged twig, which 
appeared to be the right thing from 
which to hang their nest, when he 
called Mrs. Golden Robin, and after 
a long discussion they finally deter- 
mined to commence operations. 

White string and colored bits of 
zephyr, dried grass and hair, were 
woven together into a curious bag, 
that rocked to and fro, swayed by 
the spring winds. 

“How the babies will sleep in 
this shady resting-place!” chirped 
Mamma Golden Robin; and straight- 


‘ants. “Apple-tree Mansion” was 


; decorated with the loveliest things you ever saw, 


) not bits of wood carved and painted, but real pink 
and white blossoms that were so fragrant you'd 
‘think the whole flower garden had emptied its per- 
_ fume in that especial spot. 
The Bluebird family were the first to arrive. 
_ They chose the second story. Right in the middle 
of the tree-trunk was such a cunning hole where 
‘the wood had decayed. Mrs. Bluebird was firmly 
_ convinced that the sunlight was bad for baby birds’ 
So into the semi-darkness of this room she 
searried the soft warm materials that were to serve 
as carpets and beds for the family. 

Papa Bluebird wore a fine blue coat and red 
vest, and all the six eggs Mrs. Bluebird cuddled 
under her with such care were of the loveliest 
_ shade of blue. 

_ When the April rains beat upon Apple-tree 
~ Mansion, this room was snug and dry, which 
could not be said of the other departments, as the 
blossom decorations fell off and Dame Nature 
covered the whole house with a canopy of green; 


; 
* 


but, as it was made up of hundreds of tiny 
leaves, the drops would leak through on the bird 
inmates. 

Far away from the sunny South came the Robin 
Redbreast couple. They had been spending the 
winter abroad for their health. ‘“ We'll take rooms 
on the first floor, as we did last year,” chirped Papa 
Robin. “I do declare, here is our old nest!” 

“Yes, and it is a scandalous-looking affair,” 
piped in Mamma Robin. “See that great hole the 
wind has torn in the side. Nothing but a wreck, 
that is my opinion of it.” 

“Tt will do nicely, my dear,” chirped Mr. Robin 
Redbreast. “A little patch here, a few twigs 
there, a new lining, and our home is complete.” 

Mamma Robin had a rather peppery disposition. 
So up she flew, and tore the nest into bits with her 
beak and claws. “There!” she cried. “No 
tumble-down affairs for me. Now we will build 
something respectable.” And so they did. 

In a week quite a stylish piece of workmanship 
was securely fastened to a forked limb, and almost 


way she started to lay her pretty 
speckled eggs, that would hatch out 
into the funniest, big-mouthed, goggle-eyed creat- 
ures. “The most beautiful darlings in the world,” 
she called them, as she tucked her children under 
her warm, downy feathers, singing them to sleep 
with sweet lullabies. 

The Aphis lanata folk concluded some of 
the branch rooms in Apple-tree Mansion would 
just meet their requirements, and they took pos- 
session without leave or license. Really, they were 
such destructive people that Madame Tree would 
not willingly shelter them, even if they paid a year’s 
rent in advance. 

Funny bits of stuff like white cotton soon 
appeared in various spots, then ugly little knobs 
and warts spoiled the beauty of the branches where 
the lanatas had taken rooms, the leaf canopy grew 
yellow, and Madame Tree knew her unwelcome 
boarders were destroying her dainty home. First 
whispering a secret in their ears, she called upon 
the bird tenants to help drive out the intruders. 

A raid was made upon those innocent-looking 
bits of cotton; and hidden inside were found hun- 
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dreds of curious, wingless creatures, having beaks 
furnished with a fine bristle or tube at the end. 
By the aid of this contrivance the bad little 
thieves sucked out the nice sugary sap that kept 
Apple-tree Mansion in good condition. You may 
be sure the robins and wrens and bluebirds en- 
joyed that free lunch, the only drawback to which 
was a lack of quantity. 

Mr. Mole, a stylish gentleman wearing a black 
velvet coat, applied for the basement rooms. His 
eyes were weak, and the sunlight was perfect 
torture to his sensitive nerves. Darkness he must 
have. So the windowless underground apartments 
were exactly what he needed. 

At dusk he came to take possession, and with 
his smooth forepaws started to throw up a mound. 
Now each of these paws had five fingers armed 
with sharp strong nails. How the earth did fly! 
When the mound was large enough, he pressed 
the soil down very firmly. Mr. Mole was afraid 
some of his many enemies might molest him, so 
inside the mound he built a fortress. Up near the 
top he made a circular gallery, and close to the 
bottom another larger one. 

These two galleries were connected by five de- 
scending passages. A circular hole was also dug 
on a level with the ground, from which he made 
three passages leading to the upper gallery. Then 
he connected the round pit, or sleeping chamber, 
with a large, wide road that ran a little outside the 
lower gallery. Plenty of ways to escape from his 
foes, for “discretion is the better part of valor.” 

Mr. Mole was such a thirsty creature that he 
must have plenty of water. So his spry paws soon 
formed an underground tunnel to the bright, 
sparkling brook that ran very near Apple-tree 
Mansion. Using his snout as a spade, he dug up 
the ground in a lively fashion for several hours. 
Then he must needs rest for the same length of 
time. 

Mr. Mole was chronically hungry, and nothing 
seemed to appease his appetite so well as earth- 
worms. The rich black mould about this new 
home fairly swarmed with them. So with food, 
drink, and shelter, what more could one desire? 

Into those mysterious underground apartments 
a stranger mole ventured one day. There was a 
fierce battle; and the fur flew as the two combat- 
ants closed with each other, using their sharp 
teeth and claws in anything but a neighborly 
fashion. 

The stranger was allowed to remain inside; but, 
if you could have peeped into the living-room, you 
would have spied Mr. Mole calmly making a 
hearty breakfast from the carcass of the intruder. 

So these were the tenants of Apple-tree Man- 
sion. If I had time to tell of their many hair- 
breadth escapes and the thrilling adventures in 
which they and their families took a part, it would 
seem almost as marvelous as a fairy tale. So we 
will bid them adieu while the air is full of the per- 
fume of blossoms and songs of birds, and the 
bright sun shines over all. 


Habit is the most imperious of all masters. 
GOETHE. 


HE most wonderful bridge in the world is 

one of solid agate in Arizona. It is a 

petrified tree from three to four feet in 

diameter, spanning a chasm forty feet wide. 

More than one hundred feet of its length is in 

sight, both ends being imbedded in the sandstone 
of the cafion. 


Wuatr’er you think, whate’er you do, 
Whate’er you purpose or pursue, 
It may be small, but must be true. 


Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING’S HERALD. 


BY LILLA BARNARD. 


List that sound so sweet and clear,— 
“Phebe, Phebe!” 

Spring is coming! Don’t you hear 
“Phebe, Phebe’? 

Though the earth is brown to-day, 

Surely Spring is on her way. 

Don’t you hear that sweet voice say, 
“Phebe, Phebe”? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE MOORE TEN STARTED. 


BY AMY WOODS. 


HE bell had rung for attention, the whis- 
pering had gradually died away, and the 
ten well-dressed little girls on the front 

seat were craning their necks to see if their Sun- 
day-School teacher was at the back of the room. 
The superintendent gave out the first hymn. The 
ten little girls sang with weak little voices the first 
line, and then became silent one by one, and 
looked round at the other classes. They missed 
the teacher's voice, which usually came out so 
clear and strong, and gave them more confidence 
to sing; for they felt they could hide their voices 
behind hers. After the hymn the superintendent 
read a few verses from the big brown Bible 
on the desk; and then, having sung the Lord’s 
Prayer and repeated the creed, the teachers were 
called to take their classes. Still, Miss Moore had 
not come; and the little girls gathered together, 
and discussed in whispers, with many little giggles, 
the advisability of slipping out the side-door and 
going home. 

Miss Moore appeared just in time to avert this 
catastrophe. And, as she came hurrying in, she 
saw the little girls nudge each other; for hy the 
hand she led a little girl who seemed to be shrink- 
ing into her clothes from timidity. She was not 
a pretty child, for her nose looked pinched and 
red with the cold; and, when Miss Moore intro- 
duced her to the other little girls as their new 
classmate, she hung her head and blushed very 
red. 

That was the way Martha Hanscomb entered the 
intermediate class in the Sunday School. It did 
not make much of a stir; for, when the other girls 
tried to talk to her, she just shook her head for 
yes or no to their questions, and slipped as far 
back as she could into the corner of the seat, 
where she should not be noticed. They finally 
gave up trying to talk to her; and so Margaret 
Hunt said, “Just let her alone, for she can’t even 
talk to answer Miss Moore’s questions.” But, al- 
though she never said anything, and didn’t seem 
to know her lesson, still she came every Sunday 
with the regularity of the ticking of the clock, 
and sat in the corner. 

So the winter passed, and the Sunday School 
closed for the long summer vacation. 

When it opened in the fall, every one in Miss 
Moore’s class answered present to the roll-call 
except Martha Hanscomb. No one seemed to 
miss her much; but, after a month had passed and 
still she did not come, Miss Moore hunted her up, 
and the next Sunday told the class about her. 
Martha had no mother or father or sister or 
brother, and she lived all alone with her grand- 
mother, who went out washing; and, while the 
grandmother earned the money for them both, she 
did the housekeeping in a very little house down 
on the banks of the muddy river. Every day she 
helped to build the fire and get breakfast; and 
then, when her grandmother had started off to her 
day’s work, she rolled up her sleeves and washed 


the dishes and made the bed and swept the floor, 
and then hurried to school. 

One day in early June, just after the Sunday 
School had closed, Martha had come running 
home fr6ém school with a beautiful blush-rose that 
some one had given her. There was a slender — 
blue gla&s vase on the mantel-shelf she thought — 
she would put the rose in. So she climbed up 
on the édge of a chair to get it down; but in © 
some way the chair slipped, and she fell heavily 
on the floor. She lay a long time on the floor, 
crying; but at last she thought how frightened her 
dear grandma would be if she found her little girl 
lying in that condition. So little by little she got 
up, and sat in the chair by the window. 

It hurt her terribly to sit up; but she was brave, 
and kept looking at the bright geraniums that 
were growing so strong in the old tomato-cans 
on the window-ledge, and at the little birds out-— 
side, who were flying back and forth with bits of 
straw in their bills, preparing to build their nests. 
At last she saw her grandmother coming up the 
street. How worn and tired she looked, with the 
old black shaw] drawn tightly across her shoulders 
to hide her working dress! 

The door opened, and the old woman came 
in. ‘ Mattie,” she said, “I guess you and I will 
have to go without our supper to-night. Mrs. 
Right couldn’t pay me to-day, and I’ve spent all 
the other money for the rent.” Then Martha 
showed what a brave girl can do. 

“ All right, grannie dear,” she answered. “I’m 
not very hungry.” And from that moment she de- 
cided not to tell her grandmother anything about 
her fall. 

Martha began to limp a little after that, and she 
grew pale; but it wasn’t until the middle of July 
that she finally gave up, and had to stay in bed. 
Then grannie asked a doctor to come to see what 
was the matter; and he found that in falling she 
had dislocated her hip, and, not having it reset 
immediately, the poor little joint had worn a new 
socket'in the bone for it to rest in. So poor little 
Martha. lay in bed; and she could never be any 
better unless in some way she could go to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and her grandmother could never 
afford that. For, as she lived out of the city 
limits, she would have to pay a large fee to get 
her into the hospital at all, and then so mucha 
week besides while she was there. 

The little girls listened with wide-open eyes 
while Miss Moore told Martha Hanscomb’s story. 
and then and there they formed a “ Lend-a-Hand 
Club” to help her all they could. Miss Moore 
was chosen president; and, before the Sunday 
School closed, they had decided to give a fair. 

What busy weeks followed! Twice a week the 
new Lend-a-Hand Club met to sew; and, amid 
all the clatter, little pin-balls and needle-cases ap- 
peared, made of bright-colored silks. Margare 
Hunt made six pairs of beautiful warm chamber 
slippers. Charlotte Caine made twenty-four of 
the dearest little white muslin bonnets for the doll 
table; and her father was so much interested that 
he made a dear little hat-tree with little pegs com- 
ing out from all sides, just as one sees them in 
the big millinery stores, to hang the dollies’ 
caps on. 

Each member asked ten friends to make one 
article apiece for the fair. Every one was 80 
kind that at the end of six weeks Miss Moore 
decided it was time to give it, and offered her 
house for the afternoon and evening. é 

Advertisements were posted up about town: 
* Come to the Lend-a-Hand Fair. Admission, ten 
cents.” s ; 

Never did ten little girls work harder; 
when the day came, the house was a bower 
autumn leaves. a 

There were six tables in all. The fancy tabl 


- 
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stood between the two windows in the library, 
loaded with pretty things. The other side of the 
room the dolls were constantly surrounded by an 


- stood the flower table. 


‘admiring crowd. At the right of the doll table 
Potted geraniums nearly 


_ ready to bloom, and slips of many kinds, all well 


started and thrifty, filled a greater part of the 
table; and the cut flowers made the table bright 
with colors, for, the neighboring greenhouse had 
been very generous. 

In the corner a great screen hid the fish-pond, 
and the children had great fun casting their 
lines over. Aftey a minute the fish would rise, 
tempted by the five-cent bait, give a fierce pull 
on the line, and the successful fisherman would 
land a funny brown-paper-parcel fish. In the 
dining-room the great round mahogany-table was 
heaped with candy. While in front of the 
kitchen-dogy, at a long table, two of the girls 
served ice-cream and cake. The little girls were 
dressed in pretty frocks, with little white-muslin 
caps perched on the top of their heads. The 
day was fine. The doors opened at two and again 
at seven. 

Brothers and sisters came in the afternoon, and 
fathers and mothers in the evening. And every 
ne was so generous that, when the receipts were 
added up the next day, the club had cleared sev- 
enty-two dollars and thirty-five cents. 

Miss Moore went to the hospital that very 
afternoon to make the arrangements; and, when 


_ the Sister Superior had heard the whole story, she 


_ promised |to take especial interest in the little 


patient. 
Before the week was out, poor little Martha 
Hanscomb, who had suffered so patiently for so 


many months, was placed in one of the clean little 


white beds that stand in long white rows along 
the walls of each sunny ward; and great iron 
weights were hung on the little leg to pull it 
slowly back into place. 


Those were very happy weeks for Martha. Her 


» grannie came every visiting day, and sat by the bed 


an hour; and every other week Miss Moore came, 
bringing messages of love and little tokens from 
the new Lend-a-Hand Club. The pinched look 
gradually faded from her face, and the great gray 
eyes lost their timid look and smiled back a cheery 
greeting to all who passed. 

Of course there were days when the pain was 
hard to bear; but they became fewer and fewer, 
and at last ceased. 

The last day of November Martha was sitting 
up in bed for the first time, when Miss Moore ar- 
rived. “ Well, isn’t this fine?” she exclaimed, as 
‘she drew her chair up to the bedside. So you are 
sitting up! It won't be many Sundays now be- 


~ fore I shall expect to see you back in my class. 


I wonder what the other girls will say when I tell 
them you have been sitting up? They will all 


‘want to come right in and see you.” 


“© Miss Moore, do you suppose they would? 
I do wish I could see them, just for a little while. 
They’ve been so good to me, I wish I could do 
something for them! ” 

Miss Moore thought a moment. Then she said: 
“I know what you cando. I'll get you ten paper 
dolls and some tissue paper, and you can dress 
them; and then the day before Christmas we will 
all come in to see you, and you can surprise them 
all with a present. Won’t that be fun? And 
you and I will keep it a secret.” 

“Oh, do you suppose I could?” was all Martha 
could say. 

That night a package came to the hospital, ad- 
dressed to Miss Martha Hanscomb; and the next 
morning, when she opened it, there lay ten beauti- 
ful paper dolls with ten sheets of different col- 
ored tissue paper. The nurses took a great 
interest in the doll-dressmaking establishment ; 


and all the other little people in the room were 
interested, too. 

Three very happy weeks passed, and on the 
23d of December ten of the best dressed paper 
dolls that ever made any pretension to style went 
up and down the ward room to show off their 
finery. Martha could hardly go to sleep that 
night, she was so excited; but at last she wan- 
dered up Slumber Lane, and dreamt of school and 
parties. And always the people in her dreams 
were dressed in fluted paper skirts that stood out 
very straight, and bodies trimmed with beautiful 
paper rosettes and bows. 

When the Lend-a-Handers did arrive next day, 
Martha was propped up between two pillows, 
with a bright red ribbon on her hair, in honor of 
the occasion. “Merry Christmas!” cried the 
little girls, when they saw her. “Merry Christ- 
mas!” came answering back from all the little 
beds; for all the children were listening for 
Martha’s surprise. And, sure enough, it was 
a surprise all round. Each of the little girls had 
brought Martha a present; and, when Martha drew 
out ten long white envelopes tied with red ribbon 
from under her pillow, the visitors were so sur- 
prised that they could only say “oh!” and “ah!” 
But, when they knew that Miss Moore had been in 
both secrets at once, they all fell to laughing and 
chatting again. 

Then it was Martha looked wondrous wise, and 
drew forth from under that mysterious pillow 
another package, and gave it to Miss Moore. 

It proved to be a beautiful pincushion that 
Martha had made all herself, with the help of the 
nurses. That was the greatest surprise of all. 
All too soon the Sister Superior came to send the 
visitors away, for she was afraid that so much 
excitement would be too much for the little in- 
valids. 


It is just a year since all this happened; and 
Martha is quite well now, except for a little limp, 
which the doctors say she will outgrow. 

She still sits in the corner at Sunday School; 
but she isn’t afraid now to answer questions, and 
sometimes even to smile. 

The Lend-a-Hand Club is very prosperous. 
They are planning a party this Christmas eve for 
some of the poor children in town. And they 
have named themselves the Moore Ten; for they 
say, if it hadn’t been for Miss Moore, there never 
would have been any club at all. 


A BOY’S MOTHER. 


My mother, she’s so good to me; 
If I was as good as I could be, 
I couldn’t be as good. No, sir, 
Can’t any boy be as good as her. 


She loves me when I’m glad or mad; 
She loves me when I’m good or bad; 
Ah, what’s the funniest, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me; 
That don’t hurt, but it hurts to see 
Her crying, “nen I cry; an’ ’nen 
We both cry — and be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak and Sunday clothes ; 
An’, when my papa comes home to tea, 
She loves him ’most as much as me. 


She laughs and tells him all I said, 

An’ grabs me an’ pats my head; 

An’ I hug her an’ hug my pa, 

And love him purt’ ‘nigh as much as ma. 
James Wuitcoms RiLeEy. 


Simplicity is an exact medium between too little 
and too much. Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 


SCIENTIFICALLY VIEWED. 


“Snr, grandpa, my flower!” she cried: 
“T found it in the grasses!” 

And, with a kindly smile, the sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses. 


* Ah, yes,” he said, “involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate. 
Corolla gamopetalous, 
Composite, exogenous, — 
A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis !” 


She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on ; 
“T thought,” she said with quivering lip, 
“Tt was a dandelion!” 
Marecarer Jounson, St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A CHAMELEON PREACHED A SER- 
MON. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


[The fact as to the power of the animal’s changing 
color is scientifically correct. May I quote just these 
few lines from Tenney’s “‘ Manual of Zodlogy’’’? ‘‘ The 
great size of their lungs is probably the source of the 
power of the chameleons to change their color, which 
takes place according to their feedings, and not in con- 
formity with the hues of the bodies on which they rest 
or near which they pass.’’] 


ULIA had three chameleons,— Dewey, Schley, 
and Sampson, called “Sammy,” for short. 
The funny part of it was they were so very 

much alike she could not tell them apart. So it 
did not do very much good to name them. 

One day, one of them dropped the skin off his 
tail, and Julia kept it for a “curio.” It was very 
delicate and almost transparent, with tiny lines up 
and down and across it. 

As one of the chameleons walked over Julia’s 
hand, she kept exclaiming: “Look! Isn’t he 
lovely?” for Julia saw something attractive in 
almost everything. To me they just looked like 
three homely, thin, long-tailed little animals, with 
a queer little way of puffing out their sides each 
time they breathed. 

Their new home was a white box with moss on 
the bottom, a little plateful of water in one cor- 
ner, and a net over the top to keep them from 
running away. We had been told that they took 
their color from whatever they happened to be on. 
So we watched carefully to see. One was bright 
green, and the other two were a dull brown. All 
at once one of the “brownies” walked up the 
side of the white box. Look! Watch him change! 
See! He is bright green now, down to the very 
tip of his tail; and his new suit is very becoming, 
too. So we found Mr. Chameleon could make 
himself change color whenever he wanted to, and 
did not depend upon anything outside of himself, 
after all. This was the little sermon he preached: 
“You may make yourself what you want to be, 
too. You need not wait for outside things. The 
power is within you.” 

I almost forgot to say that Julia is very fond of 
Every Other Sunday, and has taken it for a long 
time. Perhaps some day I may tell you about 
some of her other pets. 


HE busiest time on the Atlantic cable is be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve in the 
forenoon. During that time, on an ayer- 

age, about nine hundred messages pass over the 
cable each way. 
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And what is reason? Be she thus de- 
fined: Reason is upright stature in the 
soul. YOunGc. 


THE HOME OF THE ROBIN. 


Sarp little Cock Robin 
One bright day in March, 
“ Let’s build our spring nest 
In this beautiful larch.” 
Said his dear little mate, 
“To this I agree, 
I see nowhere around 
Such a suitable tree.” 


Said little Cock Robin, 
“ Now quickly we'll work, 
I'll bring some fine twigs 
And these pieces of cork.” 
Said his dear little mate, 
“Your work I admire, 
To be your helpmate 
I fondly aspire. 


“These pieces of cord 
We'll weave around tight, 
And fasten them firmly 
Before it is night.” 
Then down in the meadow 
They found some nice clay, 
And plastered their walls, 
On one fine sunny day. 


Three bonny blue eggs 
There soon do we see, 
In this nest lined with down, 
On a branch, in the tree. 
The sun rose and set, 
The days longer grew. 
“Peep! peep!” cried the chicks, 
From those bonny“eggs blue. 


As love ruled the parents, 
So love ruled the three 
Little soft downy nestlings, 
In this noble larch tree. 
Each took in its turn, 
From its dear parent’s bill, 
A fly, bug, or worm, 


Jordan, and elsewhere. It was under a 
juniper-tree, you will remember, that Elijah 
lay down to die. 

The olive is very common in Palestine. 
The grafted olive yields fruit and oil in 
abundance. The wood of the olive is very 
finely grained — possibly some of my young 
readers may have seen specimens — and of 
arich amber color. The olive is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible, and you will re- 


returned with an olive branch in its mouth. 
It was also one of the blessings of the 
promised land. 

The palm is a tree of tropical climes. 
It grew in Jericho, around the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, in the Vale of Shechem, and on the 
seacoast, and branches of the palm were 
carried by the multitude who escorted Jesus 
when he entered Jerusalem in triumph. 

The poplar is found in Palestine in four 
varieties. The Hebrew word means “ white,” 
and it is the white poplar that abounds. 

The sycamore is an evergreen tree of 
great size,— common timber of Egypt. It 
is found in the low plains, but not on the 
hills, and, therefore, not common to Pales- 
tine, as this is a rugged and mountainous 
region. It is a species of fig, hence belongs 
to the fig family. 

The walnut-tree is cultivated in Palestine, 
also “thyine-wood.” This belongs to the 
cypress family, called by the Romans “cit- 
ron-wood.” 

The willow is found in many parts of 
Palestine. The leaders of Israel hung their 
harps upon willows, when they sat down by 
the streams of Babylon to weep. Its favor- 
ite home is by the water courses, although 
’ growing elsewhere. There are several va- 
rieties of willow growing in Palestine. 


scarching for others native to Eastern lands. 


LL told, the mills of the world will 
grind out, as this year’s completed 


Or little bread pill. 


Said little Cock Robin, 
“Wherever I look, 
I find nothing so nice 
As our own little nook.” 
Said his sweet little mate, 
“To this I agree,” 
So love and content 
Ruled this home in the tree. 
JENNY WALLIS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME TREES 


BY L. 


OF 


EUGENIE 


PALESTINE. 


ELDRIDGE. 


HERE is the boy or girl that does not 

\) \ quickly respond to the study of trees? 

They will tell what they have observed 
and learned about trees native to their home, and 
are glad to hear of and see specimens of others. 

The nature study teacher is always sure of the 
class upon this subject. 

I am going to tell a very little of some of the 
trees of Palestine, that far-away Bible land, that 
you may have read of or heard your minister 
speak about. 

The fig-tree is the earliest named in the Bible, 
and so I will put it first. 

This tree abounds in évery part of Palestine, 
though its native home is Syria. 

Very early in spring it puts out fruit-buds be- 
fore its leaves appear. Indeed, when the leaves 


are well out, the fruit should be ripe; and the 
fruit, when dried, is extensively used as food. In 
days of the Old Testament it was a staple. 

The almond-tree is a native of Palestine, and is 
found there cultivated as well as wild. 

It is said that Aaron’s rod was made from wood 
of the almond, and that the Jews to the present 
day carry its branches to their synagogues on 
great festivals. It is often mentioned in Scripture, 
and was model of the ornaments of the candle- 
sticks in the tabernacle. 

Balm-tree. This, the true Balm of Gilead tree, 
history says, is a native of Eastern Africa, and that 
the Queen of Sheba, whom you will remember 
came from her far-distant land to visit King 
Solomon and prove with hard questions his wis- 
dom, presented Israel’s king with a branch, which 
he carefully cultivated in the tropical plain of 
Jericho. It was considered of great value, and 
one of the trophies carried to Rome by Titus. 

A modern shrub of the name grows at the 
present time on the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The cedar represents a large family, the most 
noted variety of which is the cedar of Lebanon. 
This grows rapidly and lives long, and is not 
found in Palestine except in the Lebanon district. 
It is often made the symbol of might and loftiness. 

There are at least three varieties of oak in 
Palestine, all acorn-bearing. ‘“Abraham’s oak” 
reaches great size. 

The juniper— called Elijah’s tree —is a shrub 
of the desert, growing near the Dead Sea, River 


e 


reports will show, about 361,000,000 
barrels of wheaten flour. Of that amount the 
Anglo-Saxon race will have used 189,000,000; the 
Latins, 95,000,000; the Germans, 60,000,000; and 
the Slavs, 17,000,000. 


HE river system of the Plate, or of the Rio 
de la Plata, is one of the most wonderful 
in the world. The volume of the stream 

is greater than that of the Mississippi. It is sur- 
passed only by the Amazon. It drains a basin 
more than half as big as the whole United States, 
and one which in fertility of soil and salubrity of 
climate is only surpassed by the basin of the Mis- 
sissippi; and it is a question whether it has not 
more cultivated territory. Upon it tens of millions 
of cattle and sheep are pastured, and its wheat- 
flelds compete with ours in the markets of Europe. 
It has the most extensive plains of the globe, and 
it is a vast expanse of fairly good land. 
F. G. Carpenter. 


Ir is not enough to think high thoughts: the 
one who is content to rest there is but a useless 
dreamer. We must live the thoughts into our lives. 
day by day and year by year. An apple-tree, 
deep-drifted with its fragrant blossoms, is a glad 
thing to see; but, if the blossoms were all,—if they 
never matured into fruit,— the tree would be a 
failure —as an apple-tree. So the end of thought 
is not thought, but action. 


member the dove sent out from Noah’s ark 


I hope the few trees named will lead to — 
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- OF ONE WHO NEITHER SEES 
yi HEARS. 


») Helen Keller. 
Sue lives in light, not shadow ; 
Not silence, but the sound 


\ Which thrills the stars of heaven 
And trembles from the ground. 


NOR 


She breathes a finer ether, 
Beholds a keener sun; 

Tn her supernal being 
Music and light are one. 


Unknown the subtile senses 
That lead her through the day : 

Love, light, and song and color 
Come by another way. 


Sight brings she to the seeing, 
New song to those that hear, 

Her braver spirit sounding 
Where mortals fail and fear. 


| She at the heart of being 
Serene and glad doth dwell,— 
Spirit with scarce a veil of flesh, 
A soul made visible. 


Or is it only a lovely girl 
With flowers at her maiden breast ? 
\ Helen, here is a book of song 
From the poet who loves you best. 
R. W. Givper. 


TELLING TIME BY FLOWERS. 


HE phenomenon of certain species of flowers 
opening and closing at particular hours has 
been utilized by an Ohio landscape gar- 

- dener to add a unique decoration to the grounds of 

John D. Rockefeller’s country seat at Tarrytown. 
It consists of a flower-bed which can be used as a 
clock. The bed is circular, and divided into 
twelve parts. Each part contains a figure com- 
posed of a flower which opens or closes at the 
corresponding hour. Thus the 2 space is occu- 
pied by a II., made of hawk-weed, which closes at 
2 p.m. precisely. The hands are stationary, of 
course, and are composed of the common yellow 
dandelion, which opens at 5.30 a.m. and closes at 
8.30 p.m., and point to arrangements of flowers 
representing these figures. Among the flowers 
used are the snow-thistle, which opens at 5 a.m. 
and begins to close at 11, but does not fully close 
until noon;:the yellow goat’s-beard, which opens 
at 4 a.m. and closes at 4 p.m.; the blue chicory, 
which opens at 4 a.m. and closes at noon; the 

_morning-glory, poppy, water-lily, pimpernel, and 
marigold, opening at 5, 7, 8, and 9 A.m., respec- 
tively; the star of Bethlehem, which closes at 11; 
‘the passion-flower, which opens at noon; the 
beauty of night, which opens at 5 v.m.; white 
lychnis, opening at 6; and the blue convolvulus, 
at 2 A.M. Chicago Herald. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PINK MAY-BASKET. 


BY MARTHA CROMBIE WOOD. 


HE April sun shone bright and warm over 
the broad prairies of Texas. The warm 
south wind found many flower babies 

already awake, as it sped on its way to the colder 
North, where only the bravest jonquils and snow- 
drops were shaking off their winter blankets. A 
mocking-bird perched upon the fence to sing, but, 
seeing a cat, flew round and round poor Tabby 
just to tease her. 

Two little girls sat upon the door-step, whisper 
ing in a very mysterious way. They did not even 
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notice their little white hen as she picked at the 
bright buttons of Mary’s shoes and begged for 
corn, or their snowy pigeons spreading their pretty 
feathers and cooing as they flew down from the 
roof of the pigeon-house. 

The secret must have been very pleasant; for 
Martha laughed until you could hardly see her 
bright blue eyes, and Mary fairly danced as she 
said, “ Let’s ask mother now.” Away they ran, 
up the steps, across the porch, through the hall, 
and into the room where their mother sat busily 
sewing upon blue gingham aprons for the two 
little girls. 

There was such a chorus of, “O mother, do 
say yes,” “Mother, you won’t mind, will you?” 
and “ Mother, please let us,” that the aprons were 


dropped, and mother covered her ears with her 
hands until the little girls could take turns talking. 

“Mother, may we have a secret,—a really, 
truly secret from you?” Of course, their mother 
wanted to know what kind of a secret it was. 
“Itis a secret that you would like. We want 
to do something for some one, to show them 
how much we love them,” said Mary. Mother 
was quite sure that it was safe for little girls to 
have secrets of that kind, so she readily said yes. 

Mary and Martha were soon seated on the door- 
step once more, talking about their secret. 

“Let's have it pink,— pink, with pink and red 
and white roses,” said Mary. 

“Yes, the red roses for father, and the others 
for mother. He likes the red ones by the gate the 
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best of all. Let’s go and look at them now,” 
cried Martha, running gaily down the walk. 

The little girls hunted all over the bush, looking 
carefully at each bud and counting those that were 
large enough to show their red petals beneath the 
green. 

“ Now, Martha, we must find a basket to put the 
roses in. I can’t think of any except our lunch- 
basket. Mother would know that, and guess where 
it came from,” said Mary. 

Mary’s face looked so sober that Martha stopped 
laughing, and said, “ Mother’s work-basket would 
be nice, but it is always full of stockings to be 
mended.” 

“ Why,” said Mary, “Mother would know that, 
too; and, besides, we couldn’t give that to her, for 
it is hers now.” 

* Well, I don’t know what todo. Mother would 
know, but we can’t ask her. Let’s ask Janet.” 

Taking hold of hands, they ran to the house so 
quickly that the pigeons fluttered to the roof of 
their home for safety, the chickens ran over the 
grass, and the mocking-bird, perched in the honey- 
suckle to scold, forgot to tease Tabby. All 
through the house they searched for Janet. At 
last they found her in the hammock, reading. 

“ Janet, Janet! we have a really truly secret. 
Mother said we could have one. Only we wanta 
basket, and can’t find one.” 

Janet laughed, put down her book, and said, 
“Now tell me about the secret and the kind of 
basket you need.” 

Then Mary told her how they had planned to 
send a May-basket. to their father and mother,— 
one with pink and red and white roses. 

“We can’t use our lunch-basket, or mother’s 
work-basket with the stockings in it,” said Martha. 

“ Well,” said, Janet, “how would you like to 
make one?” 

“Why, we couldn’t weave one: we wouldn't 
know how.” 

“No, you could not weave one; but you could 
sew one,” Janet answered. 

“Sew a basket! How funny! I never heard 
of that kind of a basket,” exclaimed Mary. 

“Tf you will get some cambric and cardboard, I 
will show you how to make one.” ; 

““ Maybe there is some cambric in mother’s scrap- 
bag,” said Mary; but Martha laughed, and said, 
“That's hers, too.” 

“Tf we had some money, we could buy some; 
but we spent all our money for Brother Will’s 
birthday gift.” 

“We can earn more,” said Martha. ‘Mother 
can help us think about that, because she will 
_ never guess what we want it for.” 

When their mother was asked about it, she said 
she would let them sew for her. Mary wanted 
to help make a dress, and Martha wanted to 
make aprons; but their mother said: “ Little girls 
must do plain sewing until they learn to make 
small stitches. Here are some kitchen towels to 
hem.” 

The children were rather disappointed at first, 
but soon found it was hard to make the stitches 
small and the hems even. Their mother often 
had to show them how to take out crooked stitches 
or to fasten the thread carefully. 

The little girls had often watched their mother 
and sister hemming towels and dusters, and thought 
they would soon earn a great deal of money. They 
were to receive five cents for every two towels 
they made. 

That afternoon Mary finished one towel, and 
Martha hemmed one end and half of the other end 
of hers. There were so many tangles to take out 
of the thread and so many crooked stitches ‘to rip 
that they could not work very fast. That night 
two very tired little girls were tucked into a little 
white bed. Two rosy little thumbs showed the 


print of many needle-pricks. But two faces were 
bright with happiness. 

By the end of the week Mary had earned four 
bright nickels, and Martha had one less. 

“ Just see, Janet,” said Martha: “we have seven 
nickels. That will buy a great deal of cambric, 
won't it?” 

“Oh, yes, dear,— much more than you need; 
but you could put some ribbon on the handle of 
your basket,” replied Janet. 

There was quite a flutter when their mother said 
they might go to the store alone to spend the 
money. When she tied their little white sun- 
bonnets under their chins and gave each a good-by 
kiss, she wondered if they would always be as 
happy in giving pleasure to others. 

They felt quite important when the clerk asked 
what he could do for them. They had often been 
in the store with their mother when she was shop- 
ping. Mary, being the older, said, as nearly like 
her mother as she could, “I would like to see some 
cambric, please.” 

They looked at blue and white, and even 
thought their father would like red, white, and 
blue. At last they decided to buy pink, because 
that was the color they liked best. When a pretty 
tint was chosen, Mary tried to be as polite as her 
mother would be, and said, “I will take five cents’ 
worth of this, please.” 

Next they bought ten cents’ worth of pink rib- 
bon of the same tint. Then, counting their 
money, they found they had twenty cents left. 

“We may find something else to put in the 
basket,” said Martha. 

On the way home they saw some large red 
strawberries at a fruit-store. Mary said that they 
would make the basket, and then buy a box of 
strawberries to put into it. 

Sister Janet drew a pentagon on a piece of paper 
for a pattern. Then Martha cut it out, while 
Mary cut a larger one for the bottom of the bas- 
ket. Soon twelve cardboard pentagons were cut, 
and Sister Janet showed them how to cover each 
one with cambric. 

The ten small pentagons were stitched together 
to make five pentagons covered on both sides. 
Then the larger ones were put together, with the 
pink sides out. 

For a whole week they worked, Janet telling 
them what to do and Mary and Martha putting in 
each stitch. One day Mary stuck her needle 
under her finger-nail, and another time Martha 
scratched her hand very badly; but they thought 
of the pleasure the basket would give, and worked 
bravely on. 

On the last day of April the basket was finished, 
the berries were bought, and such a funny little 
note was written to put in the basket! This is 
what it said : — 


To the bestest and goodest father and mother in the 
world. 
With love from 
Some little girls that love them very much. 


When Mary had finished writing the note, 
Martha said, “Of course, they won’t know who 
sent it, because it does not say ‘Mary’ or 
‘Martha’ in a single place,— not even ‘ your little 
girls.’” 

Early the next morning the baby mocking-birds 
were just waking up and the little chickens were 
sleepily stirring beneath their mother’s wings when 
Mary and Martha went out to get the roses. 

It seemed to them that the bushes must have 
known all about the May-basket, and opened their 
most beautiful buds for it. The dew was still on 
their pretty petals, and each rose seemed to be 
trying to send out its sweetest perfume. 

The note was placed in the basket first, Next 


came the delicious red berries, which were quite 
hidden by the beautiful flowers. 7 


mother’s door, and put the handle of the basket 
on the door-knob. Then, creeping softly to the 
end of the hall, they hid behind a screen to watch 
their mother’s face when she found it. They did 
not have long to wait until their father opened the 
door, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, see what I have found!” 
There was a little gurgle of pure joy behind the 
screen, but their mother and father were so busy 
admiring the roses that they did not hear it. 

When the circle gathered around the breakfast 
table, the pink May-basket was placed in the 
centre. Just as their mother took one of the 
white buds to put in her hair, she found the berries. 
A dish was brought, and, as she placed the berries 
in it, the children’s note fluttered to the table by 
their father’s plate. ‘“I have something also,” he 
said. When the note was read, he said, “ Bless the 
little girls who sent so much love and the May- 
basket.” 

The roses faded, the berries were eaten, but the 
pink May-basket stands on the mother’s work- 
table. It is usually quite full of little stockings 
which need darning; but mother looks at the 
crooked stitches in the pink cambric, and thinks of 
the love which prompted the gift. There never 
seems to be too many stitches needed in the stock- 
ings then; and sometimes warm tears fall as she 
says, “I hope they will always try to show their 
love to every one by their deeds.” ; 


TWILIGHT. 


Lixe Ruth, she follows when the reaper, Day, 
Lets fall the slender shadows in her way : 
Then — winnowing the darkness —home again, 
She counts her golden grain. 

Joun B. Tass. 


ROYAL VISITING-CARDS. 


N thorough keeping with Emperor William’s 
character, which is noted for its self-assert- 
iveness rather than for its modesty, are the 

visiting-cards which he employs. They are, with- 
out exception, the largest in use anywhere in 
Europe, and can only be compared to those huge 
visiting-cards that are considered good form in 
China by the mandarins. They measure no less 
than six inches in length and four inches in width. | 
On the upper line is the single word “ Wilhelm,” 
and below are the words, “Deutscher Kaiser and 
Koenig von Preussen.” These words are printed 
in large, fat Gothic letters. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the emperor does not consider it neces- — 
sary to inscribe, like ordinary folk, his address on ~ 
his visiting-cards,— perhaps for the very reason 
that he is so seldom at home. Of course, the em- 
peror does not carry about these huge bits of paste- 
board himself. They are confided to his chasseur, 
or body-servant, who follows him. 

The other sovereigns in Europe content them- 

selyes with quite small and unobtrusive visiting- 
cards, with the words in Latin script. Among the 
most simple, in point of size and appearance, are 
those of the Emperor of Austria and of the Prince 
of Wales. The Prince has two sets of cards, the 
one for use abroad and the other for use in 
England. ‘The latter bear the words “The Prince 
of Wales”; the other, the French translation of © 
the same, the “ Prince de Galles.” 

New York Herald. 


There is a strength of quiet endurance as sig- 4 
nificant of courage as the most daring feats of — 
prowess. TUCKERMAN. 
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CONSECRATION. 


Tue very blossoms of our life, 

The treasures that no wealth could buy, 
We freely bring them here to-day, 

And give them up to Thee, Most High. 


Not, as in olden times, to death, 
% To hermit life, or darksome days, 
But unto beauty, goodness, truth, 

To all high thoughts and noble ways. 


To find and serve Thee in the world 
By seeking truth and helping men,— 
To this we consecrate them now, 
And day by day will o’er again. 


} Thus do we keep them while we give, 

And make them still of nobler worth. 

4 When all the world is given thus, 

Heaven will indeed have come on earth. 
M. J. SAvaGe. 
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’ A HERO. 
i, In Two Parts.— Part II. 
} BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


a 1 that was not the last time he met him 
i that day. When he came to go home, the 
! old man was down on the beach, gathering 
_ drift-wood. When he saw Joe, without apparent 
reason he dropped his work, seated himself on a 
_ piece of decayed timber, and puffed surlily at his 
pipe. 
' Joe gave him a wide berth. The air was still 
and lifeless, and a heavy cloud spread over the 
heavens. 
"We'll have a squall ’n less ’n half an hour,” 
- thought Joe, as he pulled the boat into the water. 
Then he jumped into it, and pushed it off from 
\ the sandy beach. 
: “ Good-night! ” he called out. 
“Tend ter yer boat!” growled out Dan Sweeny. 
_ He felt an unreasoning resentment against Joe, 
particularly that evening. 
- “?’Tain’t fair,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
, “He wa’n’t fit to look at side of little Danny; but 
__ he was taken, an’ this one left. The Lord might 
hey let me kep’ him.” He nervously clutched at 
his pipe, and took it out of his mouth. “Sam 
_ Loomis got everything,— sheep ’n’ lobsters ’n’—n’ 
boy.” He dropped his head, and gave a dry sob. 
_ A dreadful sense of loneliness came over him. 
_-_ “I wonder what that is,” shouted Joe from the 
boat, giving a backward glance at Dan Sweeny. 
He looked at the water-with a long gaze. “There’s 
something up, I know. She ain’t movin’ an inch, 
and it’s something burning. It looks like a ship 
| a-fire.’ He watched it breathlessly. In a mo- 
ment the volume of smoke was followed by a red 
tongue of fire. Then there rose up a great sheet 
of flame. : 

“Tt’s a fire, sure’s ye’re ’live,” called out Joe, ex- 
citedly. The tide was running strong, and the 
boat swayed in the rushing current. He glanced 
fearfully at the sky. The darkness was increas- 
ing every moment. “It’s enuff to frighten a fel- 
ler; but I guess there ain’t many round that would 

>. not start right out.” He straightened himself de- 
terminedly, and in another moment was tugging 
bravely at the oars. 

Dan Sweeny had been watching Joe. He 
watched him until he passed the lobster reef, and 
he saw the boat plough along in the direction of 

the ship. He looked at the darkening sky. The 
wind was rising and beginning to blow heavily; 
and, blowing against the tide, it made an ugly 
chopping sea. 

* What's that little fool doin’ ?” he said mutter- 

ingly. “The tide’s ripping along like a mile race. 
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The strongest man couldn’t stem it.” 
at the distant blaze. “Some folks can’t bile water 
without burning it. *I'won’t take more’n ten min- 
utes to finish that job; and that young one’s gone 
bobbing down to that flood. Then me an’ Loomis’ll 
be even. He’s not far from little Danny’s age,” 
he said mutteringly, as he went up to the house 
to get his glass. 

He eagerly watched the burning ship. 
drifting helplessly. From bow to stern was a 
sheet of flame. Looking keenly, he saw there 
were people on board. The masts were blazing. 
The foretopmast snapped; and the foretopsail fell, 
a burning mass, on the deck. The jib-boom re- 
mained intact, and clinging to that were several 
men. But their safety was but for a moment: 
the head-stays which supported the jib-boom were 
burning. The ship dipped her bow into the raging 
sea; and, when she arose again, jib-boom and men 
had disappeared. 

All along the coast anxious eyes had been watch- 
ing, but no one knew but Dan Sweeny of the boy 
tossing and drifting on the swirling waves. 

Dan stood on the beach a long time, searching 
and searching through the dim light, trying to 
discern a speck. Finally, he jumped into his boat, 
and rowed quickly over to the light-house. On 
the little pier stood Joe’s mother. He did not 
speak to her, but skulked along until he was 
hidden from her by a rocky ledge. Then he 
stopped. 

No special thonght or plan for rescue stirred 
in his mind, though he locked uneasily toward 
the sea. 

“It’s easy enuff for Loomis ter stan’ and threaten. 
He’s got plenty ter back him. I ain’t got no call 
ter help him. He ain’t had ter s’render all he’s 
got.” His face darkened. He had a man’s hatred 
for a better man than himself. “No need o’ my 
consarning myself about the boy. I ain’t keering 
if I never see him again,” he muttered spasmodi- 
cally. 

The waves dashed higher and higher. The 
shriek of the wind seemed filled with human voices. 
He bent forward eagerly. “Seems just’sif Danny 
was speakin’.” He waited for a few moments, 
shivering with cold and excitement. 

“Tl go this very minute,” he said with sudden 
determination, running toward the sea.. A roar 
came over the ocean like the fury of wild beasts. 
The water swept black before him. Nothing 
human could be seen along the vast expanse. The 
fated ship had disappeared, and Dan Sweeny was 
pulling against awful odds. 


He looked 


It was 


Joe was dimly conscious of a great bustle of 
hurrying hither and thither, of having towels 
wrapped about him, of having his legs rubbed, 
of being wrapped in soft warm blankets, of some 
one speaking of sending for the doctor, and of the 
doctor standing by his side with his fingers resting 
on his wrist, and heard him say in a muffled voice : 
“The boy will be all right. I must be off to see 
Dan Sweeny.” And then Joe recalled how he had 
seen him in the afternoon trying to right the 
fallen slab. He made several efforts to speak, but 
his stiff tongue refused to form words; and he was 
very drowsy, and it seemed so good to go to sleep. 

In the morning he awoke, and opened his eyes. 
With his waking senses came a sudden clearness 
of vision. For a while he lay quite still, and 
thought over all that strange happening. “’Tain’t 
exactly fair, when I tried so hard to help. Every 
man of them was drowned, ’n’ all in sight of land. 
It doesn’t matter how hard you try, if you don’t 
succeed,” he said with a pitiful sigh. O Joe, per- 
haps in that other account such an act of self- 
sacrificing failure may not be counted a defeat. 

“ Mother !” 

“Yes, dear.” 
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“T was thinking, ’s soon as I feel a mite better, I 
must go over and see Dan Sweeny.” He drew a 
long breath. He hated to be under the necessity 
of being grateful to him. He looked up, and saw 
his mother’s tear-stained face as she drew back a 
lock from his forehead. “ Well, I guess it don’t 
make no odds whether he’s good or bad, he saved 
me,” he said. 

“And it is only fair and square that we should 
save him now,” said his mother, decidedly. 

Joe grew more grateful as the morning wore on. 
“Mebbe, if we really knew him, we might like him 
first-rate,” he said determinedly, as he started out 
to go over and see Dan. 

When he arrived at the house, he found the 
doors fastened and the windows closed. He got 
up on tiptoe, and peeped into the window. 

“Dan,— Dan Sweeny, won’t you let mein?” he 
called. 

“Who is it?” said the quavering voice. 

“It’s me,— Joe Loomis. I want ter come in.” 

“JT don’t kerr if you do. You can’t,” said the 
old man, with feeble defiance. Then he added 
more leniently, “I’d ketch my death o’ cold ’f I 
got up an’ let you in.” 

Joe opened the window, and jumped lightly on 
the floor. “If you wanted to get rid of me, you 
ought to have let me drown last night; but here I 
am, and here I mean to stay for a little while,” 
he said, looking around, seeing how he could make 
the old man comfortable. 

“Can’t you shet that window, or don’t yer know 
enuff? If I don’t get het up, I’ll freeze ter death.” 

Joe piled the wood into the stove. 

“Look out, ye’re puttin’ in too much wood,” he 
said, with a distrustful look at the boy. Then he 
sat up in bed. “I guess I better look after things 
myself. *Tain’t natural for folks to do anything 
for me.” He gave a shiver of pain as he touched 
his foot to the floor. 

“Whew! this is a winter’s job,” he said, looking 
at his wrenched foot with an air of grim endurance. 

Joe busied himself rubbing the limb gently. “I 
don’t know much about doctors or doctors’ stuffs, 
but I am going to take care of you. And, before 
you know it, you will be as chipper as ever. You 
see, Dan, I am bound to look after you. Mother 
told me all about your boy, ’n’ I want you to just 
think I’m somethin’ like him and have faith in me.” 

Dan gave a deprecating shake of his head, and 
turned over with a groan. “I’d be an orful lot of 
trouble.” 

Joe laughed. There was a sudden gentleness 
about Dan that didn’t. mistell his sting had lost its 
yenom. There was nothing lovable about the old 
man; but the growing dusk had hidden his ugly, - 
pinched face, and Joe’s brave heart did not falter. 

But he sighed as he looked around the dingy 
kitchen, at the humble surroundings, and at the 
everyday duties at hand. Casabianca standing on 
the burning deck seemed to him the highest type 
of heroism. “I ain’t much of anybody, and I can’t 
be a hero, no matter how I try; but mebbe just here 
I can do something to help,” he whispered, as he 
leaned over Dan and adjusted his pillow. 

The warmth had made the old man drowsy. 
He looked up, half awake. “You are somethin’ 
like Danny,” he said; and then he dropped into 
slumber. 


[HE first thing to be said about lead-pencils 

is that they are not lead-pencils at all. 

Once upon a time sticks of lead were used 

for making marks on paper and wood; and the 
name has survived, though nowadays all the pen- 
cils are filled with graphite or plumbago. This 
mineral is found in only a few places in the world. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TRY SMILING. 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. ° 


What has been 


“Whar is the matter, Jimmy ? 
bothering you ?” 
“(Q mother, my lessons are upside down and 
everything’s askew!” 
“Jimmy, when things go wrong, 
trouble piling, 
Try smiling.” 


trouble on 


* And here is Joe with a scowl. Joe, what is your 
sorrow to-day ?” 
“Pat Connor, he called me names; 
enough, I say.” 
‘My boy, when the world goes wrong, trouble on 
trouble piling, 
Try smiling.” 


and that’s 


“Janice, my dear little lass, what an ugly pout 
you wear!” 
“Dear maumee, but I’m so homely; and I dont 
think it is fair!” 
“Janice, if you would be both handsome and 
beguiling, 
Try smiling.” 


“Jimmy and Joe and Janice, my children, three, 
two, one, 
The world is full of fretting, the world is full of 
fun. 
Would you get the best of wrong and of trouble 
on trouble piling, 
Try smiling.” 


MOTHER-LOVE. 


ONE but mothers can, with such gentle 
caressing, soothe the babies and reconcile 
them to setting their unwilling feet upon 

the pathway leading to the land of dreams. 

How good is God that He has given every little 
child a mother, and put the tender, love-heart in 
her bosom, that little children may be cherished 
and their lives made a joy to them! 

Let us, every one, thank Him with deep hearts 
of gratitude for giving us mothers and mother-love. 

E. M. B. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 


UBMARINE telegraphs of the world number 
S 1,500, are 170,000 miles in total length of 
lines, have cost $250,000,000, and convey 
6,000,000 messages a year. In laying cables, 
nearly fifty thoroughly equipped steam vessels are 
now engaged. 

Since the early days of transatlantic telegraphy 
this mode of communication has been wonderfully 
facilitated. There are now nearly twenty cable 
lines from the Old World to America, thirteen of 
these entering the United States. At first mes- 
sages cost $100 each, now twenty-five cents a 
word. Three words per minute was the original 
speed, and one had to wait several hours for a 
response. Now more than fifty words can be 
sent in a minute, and even with this the carrying 
capacity of the wires can be doubled by the duplex 
system. A message was once transmitted from 
Congress to Parliament, and a reply received in 
thirteen and one-half seconds. Communication 
was had from the White House to the Santiago 
battlefield and back again within twelve minutes. 

Current Literature. 


HE American Bible Society prints or gives 
away about a million and a half Bibles and 
Testaments a year. 


‘Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Miss Gopparp, the author of the article 
‘‘Revere and Dawes,” in the preceding number of 
Every Other Sunday, is a grand-daughter of 
William Dawes, Jr. This fact gives added inter- 
est to the tribute. 

Stand by the Sunday School, young Aeopie in 
these days that succeed winter. 


Stand by the minister and the preaching service 


in these Sundays that tempt you out and away. 

Stand by the teacher, and cheer on the lesson by 
showing interest, in these warmer days that relax 
the mind. 

When the Editor felt sure that spring had come, 
a snow-storm appeared. He was grievously dis- 
appointed. But soon after a poem was received, 
which well expressed his feelings. We print it 
below: it is by Harriet B. Thayer. 


TO THE SNOW-STORM. 
Apri 16, 1899. 


O you belated snow-storm, 
What did you come for now, 

‘When the buds on the trees are bursting 
And the bluebirds sing on the bough? 


Do youthink that Grim Old Winter 
Forever must be the king? 

Don’t you know that we long for the sunshine 
And the joyousness of Spring? ? 


But maybe a lesson of patience 
And faith you would teach us to-day : 
Though the spring-time be long in coming, 
It surely will come to stay. 


The dear little flowers are waiting, 
Just waiting and longing to grow, 

When the summons ‘ Arise!” shall be given, 
Though now they are covered with snow. 


LETTER-BOX. 


GREEN Harzor, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl of seven. I go to 
the Unitarian Sunday School. I saw two of the Sun- 
day School papers that had the same pictures on the 
outside. I did not notice the reading, and thought 
they were thesame kind. I read them over, and saw 
they were different. I enclose the answer to an ana- 
gram in to-day’s paper, by M. F. Howard, and hope it 
is correct. ‘We gave the “‘ Easter Bell’’ in the church 
last Sunday, and had some beautiful flowers. 
With love, from HELEN HOAGLAND. 
(The answer is correct:) 
Helen shows that she reads Every Other Sunday 
carefully. The picture she refers to first appeared 
two years ago. 


KENNEBUNK, Mz. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little boy, nine years old. I 
go to the First Parish Church in Kennebunk, Me. 
I enjoy your paper very much. Yours truly, 
Henry J. Morton. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I am ten years old, and very much in- 
terested in Every Other Sunday. Ihave made out the 
anagram in No. 14. Isend you three anagrams which 
I made up. You can print any one of them if you 
think it good enough. Please put this in Every Other 
Sunday. Your friend, LESLIE WIGGIN. 
(The answer is correct.) 


Sr. ANTHONY Park, Minn. 
Dear Editor,—I will send you an enigma which I 
would ike to see published very much. It is the first 
one lever made. I go to the Liberal Sunday School. 
My teacher’s name is Mrs. C. A. Dunn. I enjoy read- 
ing the stories in the Every Other Sunday very much. 
Jam nine yearsold. There are seven girls in my class. 
Mrs. Dunn has organized a little club, and we meet the 

first Saturday in every month. Yours respectfully, 
Maup EH. Martin. 


ae 


: East LEXINGTON, Mass. | 

Dear Editor,—1I am very much pleased with 
Every. Other Sunday. This is the firsttime I hay 
ever sent puzzles. I should like to see them prin 
in the Every Other Sunday, and my letter also. I go 
to the Unitarian church. Our minister is Rey. Mr. 
Cochrane. La your friend, i 
Epna D. Loox. | 


A CHARADE. 


I am composed of three syllables. 
My first is an essential part of the English language 
My second is a common article of diet. 
My third is an elegant accomplishment. 
My whole is what everybody likes to have. 
C..E. Ba 
DIAMOND. 4 


. AN exclamation used in calling a person. 
. Did eat. 

. Opposite, second of two. 

. A species of soft-finned snake-like fishes. 
. A letter. 


oF WDNR 


G. 8) He 
BEHEADED WORDS. 


Iam opposite of dear. Beheaded, I am a mass. © 
Iam to increase. Beheaded, I am to move a boat. 
I am close.. Beheaded, I am on the head. ‘4 
I am opposite of cold. Beheaded, I am to devour. 
Iam to long for. Beheaded, I am to get wages. 
I am to fetch. Beheaded, I am on the finger. 
Harry Camp 


ENIGMA XXVII. 7 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is a month. 

My 6, 4, 3, is a small boat. 

My 14, 138, 6, is a small animal with a long tail. 

My 8, 6, 1, 14, is something that shines. 

My 3, 4, 5, 6, is the name of a body of wind. ; 
Doverass BREED. — 

ENIGMA XXVIII. 

I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 12, 7, 13, 5, 3, is a boy’s name. 

My 8, 9, 2, 10, is a mineral. 

My 1, 2, 3, 7, is not soft. . 

My 4, 14, 5, 11, is a kind of meat. - 

My 6, 12, 7, is a color. 

My whole is a place in Cambridge. _ 
GORDON GLAZIER. | 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 
Enigma XXIII.— The greatest of these is charity - 
Enigma XXIV.— The Jungle Book. 
ANAGRAM.— Know when to speak; for, many tin ; 

it brings danger to give the best advice to kings. a 
Brrps.— 1. Mocking-bird. y r 
2. Sparrow. -. 
. 8. Titmouse. ‘ 

4. Night-owl. 
5. Yellow-bird. 3 
Levit and priest may look and pass unheeding, ~ 
Nor care to claim the brotherhood divine ; 
But, when our brother by the way lies bleeding, — 
Ours be the hands to pour in oil and wine! _ 
J. B. Munro. 
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